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The electric fixtures of the house were designed 
with special reference to the general character of 
each room, and the predetermined color-scheme. 

In the gallery and staircase the carved oak is 
designed after the manner of the early English 
carving. 

The music-room was the only room not designed 
by Messrs. Trowbridge and Ackerman. It is the 
work of Mr. Gerald Letts. 

The dining-room is paneled in English oak, toned 
in deep chestnut brown to harmonize with the fur- 
niture. The ceiling of this room is a reproduction 
of a ceiling in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 



and was originally in Sir Paul Pindar's house, 
Bishopsgate. 

The Georgian morning room is in ivory white 
with the wall surfaces divided into large panels. 
In these panels are hung several very modern paint- 
ings by Frieseke and Miller, which radiate sunshine 
and cheerfulness. 

Descriptions are always inadequate. They serve 
simply to bring to notice certain points, leaving 
much to the imagination, but it may be truthfully 
asserted that the interiors of Mr. Pratt's house are 
in conformity with the character of the design of 
the exterior. 



THE ENGLISH FURNITURE STYLES 
III. THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 

By Walter A. Dyer 

Author of "The Lure of the Antique," "Early American Craftsmen" 
"Creators of English Styles," etc. 



IT is no easy matter to condense a characteriza- 
tion of the furniture styles of the Georgian 
period for the reason that those styles varied 
widely with the ascendency of one master cabinet- 
maker after another. It was, indeed, a period in 
which the names of the master designers of furni- 
ture eclipsed those of the reigning sovereigns. In 
general it includes the reigns of George I (1714- 
1727), which was the early Georgian period; George 
II (1727-1760), embracing the transition and Chip- 
pendale periods; and George III (1760-1820), the 
classic Georgian and the decadence. 

The period was marked by the decline of walnut 
and the rise of mahogany as the fashionable furni- 
ture material. Mahogany was known and used in 
Queen Anne's day, but it did not reach the height of 
its popularity until about 1745, in Chippendale's 
time. 

English furniture of the early Georgian and tran- 
sition periods shows a tendency to drop the purely 
Dutch characteristics of Queen Anne. Chair backs 
became shorter and more varied in outline, and new 
types of furniture and new forms of decoration 
came into vogue. The cabriole leg persisted, to be 
sure, but the ball-and-claw foot superseded the 
round Dutch foot. It was not until Chippendale's 



time that the Georgian period may be said to have 
really begun. From that time on the Dutch ele- 
ments passed away, and English furniture styles 
passed through periods in which the French rococo 
of Louis XV, Chinese and Gothic elements, and 
finally classic and Louis XVI features became suc- 
cessively paramount. Thomas Chippendale began 
work obscurely during the latter part of the reign 
of George I, making walnut furniture in the tran- 
sition styles, but it was not until 1735 or later that 
the real Chippendale began to emerge and the 
Georgian period to be firmly established. 

Chippendale was a wonderful adapter of styles, 
obtaining his in- 
spiration from 
various sources. 
He was remark- 
ably versatile. 
His was the abil- 
ity to combine 
inconsistent ele- 
ments in a har- 
monious whole. 
His workmanship 
and skill as a 
carver were of 
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the highest order. His designs were daring and 
varied from the bizarre to the exquisite. They 
ranged from the Dutch school of the early Georgian 
period, through the rococo of Louis XV, the Chinese 
and Gothic fads, finally leading up to the classic 
and Louis XVI. 

Chippendale was the dominant figure in English 
furniture design for a quarter of a century, or up 
to about 1770. The first edition of his book of 
designs, "The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker's Di- 
rector," appeared in 1753, and the third edition in 
1762. He impressed his personality on the styles 
of the period more than any other designer of 
furniture had ever been able to do. 

He began first with Queen Anne types, making 
bandy-legged, fiddle-backed chairs, among other 
things, very broad in the seat and with ball-and- 
claw feet. As the style of the transition advanced, 
Chippendale improved his cabriole leg and aban- 
doned the Queen Anne chair back for a squarer 
form with rounded corners, to be followed soon by 
the bow-shaped or slightly curved top rail with 
which his name is chiefly associated. 

The attempts that are often made to divide Chip- 
pendale's work into three distinct periods — Anglo- 
Dutch, French, and Chinese-Gothic — are somewhat 
misleading, for though fashions changed, there 
were no such sharp divisions as these. He began to 
design furniture in the Louis XV manner some- 
where about 1745, and he continued to produce 
French designs till the day of his death. It is true, 
however, that his best work is found in the fairly 
unmixed French designs of 1750-60. After that the 
combination of rococo and Chinese, with a dash of 
Gothic, proved too much for him. 

Chippendale's typical chair back consisted of a 
moderately curved frame and a pierced splat, de- 
veloped from the solid splat of the Queen Anne 
period. This splat appeared in the earlier chairs 
of the Dutch type and in those 
of the Louis XV type, including 
the famous ribbon-back chairs. 
He also made a roundabout chair 
with these splats. Almost as 
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familiar is the ladder-back chair, with its four or 
five bow-shaped cross-pieces. The Chinese and 
Gothic designs were made up of various forms of 
fretwork in the chair backs. The Chinese element 
appeared in a more elaborate form in the pagoda 
and waterfall carving of mirror frames, bookcase 
tops, etc. 

Chippendale did not always use the cabriole leg 
with his French chairs, but sometimes the straight, 
square legs that also appear on his other types. His 
seats were usually wide, square cornered, and up- 
holstered. Some of his chairs were made with 
underbraces, some without. 

He also made a wide variety of card tables, sofas, 
settees, desks, bureaus, secretaries, bookcases, etc., 
in French and Chinese-Gothic styles, and he pub- 
lished designs for clock-cases, mirror frames, and 
numerous other pieces. 

Toward the end of his career his work showed a 
decided deterioration, and a leaning toward 
grotesque mixtures of style. 

Chippendale was a master carver and seldom if 
ever used inlay for decoration. Mahogany was his 
favorite wood, but he employed also walnut, maple, 
cherry, and birch. 

Robert and James Adam must be mentioned in 
any consideration of the Georgian period, for 
though they were not cabinet-makers, but archi- 
tects and decorators, they designed furniture and 
exerted a strong influence on style. To them is due 
the credit for the classic revival, which had already 
been inspired in architecture by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and which in the realm of furniture design, 
was in full swing as early as 1760 and persisted 
throughout the rest of the century. Both Heppel- 
white and Sheraton owed much to the pioneer work 
of the Adam brothers. 

Robert Adam returned from a tour of Italy in 
1754, embued with the spirit of Roman and classic 
Italian art, and adopted a style 
which had already found expres- 
sion in the French school of 
Louis XVI. In 1764 the two 
brothers published a folio of 
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Roman designs, and in 1788 their 
"Works in Architecture/' 

They designed furniture to suit 
their houses, and these designs marked the 
emergence from the bad styles of the late Chippen- 
dale period and set the current of popular taste 
running toward a preference for the simplicity and 
grace of the classic. Rococo, Dutch, and Chinese 
elements were utterly abandoned. The cabriole leg 
was superseded by the straight, tapering leg before 
1785, and lighter construction became the rule. The 
Adam style is characterized by simplicity and 
delicacy, elegant slenderness, and fine proportions. 
Carving, when used, was in low relief. The later 
work was rich in inlay of tulip-wood, satinwood, 
and ebony, and some of it was painted. Carving 
and inlay were in classic details — the urn, the laurel 
wreath, the oval sunburst, the acanthus leaf, 
arabesques, ribbon bands, festoons, and garlands. 

Furniture made from Adam designs is rare. The 
chairs were small and 
delicate, the backs low and 
narrow and often oval in 
shape, the legs straight 
and slender, never cabriole. 

It was not until George 
Heppelwhite's work became 
popular, however, some- 
where between 1765 and 
1775, that the new taste 
became crystallized, though 
Heppelwhite was never as 
thorough a classicist as 
Adam or Sheraton. Heppel- 
white built as well as de- 
signed a large amount of 
furniture, though his out- 
put was not as great as 
that of Chippendale. It 
marked, in a way, the 
transition from the Chip- 
pendale to the classic 
influence. His book of 
designs, "The Cabinet- 
Maker and Upholsterer's 
Guide," appeared in 1789, 
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two years after his death, and was 
published by A. Heppelwhite & Co., 
the business having been carried on 
by his widow. 
Heppelwhite is best known for his shield-back 
chairs, his square, tapering legs, often ending in 
the spade foot, and for his splendid sideboards. 
The sideboard was being gradually developed dur- 
ing Chippendale's later years and was brought to 
perfection by Heppelwhite and Shearer. Heppel- 
white also made wardrobes that supplanted the old 
highboy, dressing tables with heart-shaped mir- 
rors, and cabinets with long, tapering legs. His 
chairs were mostly made with shield-shaped or oval 
backs and were distinguished by their beauty of 
curve and proportion. The seats were usually 
upholstered. 

Heppelwhite preferred mahogany for most of his 
work, using satinwood and rosewood moderately to 
meet special demands. 

Heppelwhite was not a great carver like Chippen- 
dale, nor so finished an 
artist in inlay as was 
Sheraton, but he employed 
both carving and inlay 
with restraint and success. 
His sideboards especially 
were often embellished 
with fine, delicate inlay 
of satinwood, tulip-wood, 
sycamore, rosewood, maple, 
yew, holly, and ebony, with 
little or no carving. He 
was fond of delicate ver- 
V *ipt ^cal P at terns on the legs 

55 SS ot " tables and sideboards; 

straight parallel lines, the 
husk or wheat-ear, the 
meander pattern, and the 
Greek fret were favorite 
motifs. His carving was 
well executed and in low 
relief, and included the 
wheat-ear, the draped urn, 
and, on his oval chair 
backs, the three feathers 
of the Prince of Wales. 
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Thomas Shearer's name has usually been over- 
shadowed by that of his contemporary, Heppel- 
white, though Shearer was Heppelwhite's equal if 
not his superior in the matter of sideboards. To 
him should be given the credit for originating the 
serpentine front. He probably made but few chairs, 
but specialized in sideboards and bookcases, and 
desks with secret drawers like Sheraton's. His 
"Designs of Household Furniture," published in 
1791, shows a style similar to that of Heppelwhite, 
but a trifle heavier. 

During the Georgian period there were a number 
of pieces of furniture made by other cabinet-makers 
that are worthy of attention, notably desks and 
secretaries and clockcases. Tall clocks were made 
with both square and broken-arch tops, and often 
veneered or inlaid. Secretaries and escritoires de- 
veloped in similar fashion, first having ball feet, 
then short cabriole legs with ball-and-claw feet, 
then ogee or bracket feet, and finally short turned 
legs of the Adam and Sheraton school. Four-poster 
beds became lighter and more graceful, those of 
Heppelwhite being particularly graceful. 

Thomas Sheraton, the last of the great Georgians, 
and in many respects the most artistic, published 
his "Drawing-Book" in 1793 and produced his 
designs well into the nineteenth century. His later 
work was degenerate, but in his best period it was 
unsurpassed for delicacy, grace of proportion, and 
restraint. Though less versatile than either Chip- 
pendale or Heppelwhite, he was artistically more 
correct. His style, leaning toward the Louis XVI, 
shows strongly the Adam influence. 



Sheraton loved straight lines and rectangular 
treatments, and handled them masterfully. His 
furniture is fragile looking but well made. A dis- 
tinguishing feature is the tapering leg, usually 
round, often reeded, and exquisitely shaped. Shera- 
ton was not only an artist in design but a master 
in the use of woods. He employed satinwood almost 
as much as mahogany, and also other exotic and 
native woods. Not a little of his furniture was 
beautifully decorated with gilding and painting. 

Carving was always a secondary matter with 
Sheraton ; form and color were what he sought. He 
was a master at inlay. Some of his finest work 
shows classic ornaments and borders in marquetry 
in sycamore, kingwood, satinwood, and green- 
stained whitewood on both light and dark ma- 
hogany. His carving was always in low relief and 
included such classic motifs as the urn, vase, lyre, 
cornucopia, wreath, and musical instruments. 

Sheraton used an oval chair back borrowed from 
Adam, but his typical chair back was rectangular, 
with the top line broken. Within the frame were 
various forms of straight-line work, or such carv- 
ing as the vase or urn. He seldom used the shield- 
shaped back of Heppelwhite and never the pierced 
splat of Chippendale. 

Sheraton designed a wide variety of furniture, 
including tables, sideboards, bureaus, ingeniously 
arranged desks and writing-tables, sofas, slender 
four-posted bedsteads, exquisite bijou pieces, etc. 

With Sheraton the development of English style 
in furniture properly ends, for after him came con- 
fusion, followed by the heavy, graceless forms of 
the nineteenth century. 



AN IVORY MANDOLIN FROM CHINA 



By Charles de Kay 



WHATEVER may be the opinion of Ameri- 
can and European musicians regarding 
Oriental music and the sounds that pro- 
ceed from Oriental throats and stringed instru- 
ments, it is agreed among art-lovers that some at 
least among Oriental musical instruments are 
admirable to view and often a joy to gaze upon. 
Such an object is the mandolin or lute shown on 
the next page. 

The long slender body is in outline a refinement 
on the tortoise shell which is supposed to have 
started the long and varied hierarchy of the 
sounding frames — be they called harp or lyre or 
gittern — and yet, like many other objects found 
in China, it retains the suggestion of the tortoise. 
On the neck the peculiar tortoise hexagons are 
plainest, because the eye is not drawn aside from 
the simple design by elaborate carving in low 
relief as the case is with the body of the piece. 
It is possible indeed that the handle has a remote 
recollection of the turtle's head in the curved and 
delicately carved end where the keys are inserted. 
Several — how many? centuries old, the instrument 
really carries the fancy back several thousand 
years to the peoples about the Mediterranean, the 
Assyrians, Lydians, Phrygians, Etruscans, who 



taught Greeks and Romans the art of encrusting 
idols and thrones and chariots and musical instru- 
ments with ivory. 

China always has had the elephant in the south 
and fossil ivory in the north, so that she has had 
no need of other races to learn from them its uses. 
An example like this lute gives the measure of old 
Chinese feeling — literal feeling or touch in respect 
to the tactile pleasure that ivory gives thQ skin, 
feeling not so realistic for design and outline, 
feeling in a third sense for color, since age has 
turned the ivory to a delicious tone. The result 
is a work of art that appeals to the senses of sight 
and touch, a piece of artistic cabinet-work that 
might be a lesson to our makers of musical instru- 
ments, if any there be whose minds are open to 
suggestions of the kind, and a charming little 
document in the history of Chinese art which will 
do something to confute those who still resent the 
granting of a high position to Oriental artists. 
The man who designed and carved this lute must 
have been a person of singular quality, and it is 
a pity that he has not left somewhere about the 
piece an inscription to tell who he was and for 
whom he wrought. One might fancy that the 
piece had been designed — say in the thirteenth 



